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WOMEN’S BRANCH OF NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING. 


The proceedings of New York Yearly 
Meeting of Women Friends very closely 
correspond with those of men Friends, pre- 
sented last week. 

They acknowledge the receipt of the usual 
epistles from other -Yearly Meetings, and 
replies were prepared and adopted. 

The committee who have charge of pur- 
chasing and distributing Friends’ books, 
offered the following report, which was satis- 
sactory to the meeting: 

“To the Yearly Meeting—The committee to 
whom is entrusted the charge of purchasing 
and distributing books to the several Quar- 
terly Meetings report, they have given due 
attention to the subject and have purchased 
a large number of copies of “ Peace Prin- 
ciples Exemplified,” by Samuel M. Janney. 


On behalf of the committee. 
Saran M. Howarp.” 


The meeting united in continuing the same 
committee, with the additional name of Han- 
nah C, Carpenter. The committe is as follows : 
Sarah M. Howard, Phebe Anna Thorne, 
Naomi Barnes, Rachel C. Tilton, Sarah Ann 
Haviland and Hannah C. Carpenter. 

The meeting directed that the interest ac- 


cruing from the Yearly Meeting Fund be 
expended as heretofore, in purchasing Friends’ 


books. 
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We append the minute giviag a summary 
of the spiritual exercises of the meeting: 


As we have been again permitted to assem- 


ble together in our annual gathering we have 


remembered our absent sisters, and in that 


remembrance we have endeavored to gather 
up some of the exercises which have spread 
over the meeting, binding and cementing us 


together in the unity of the Spirit and the 


bond of peace. 


We have had the acceptable company of 
eetings, 
whose gospel labors amongst us have renewed 
our spirits, and caused the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise to ascend from the altar of 
our hearts to our Heavenly Father, for these 
fresh evidences of His love. 

As the business of the meeting was entered 
upon, the deficiencies portrayed in the answers 
to the first query occasioned deep solicitude, 
lest we lightly esteem this precious boon 
bequeathed to us by our fathers, and won by 
them through suffering and imprisonment, 
even that of worshipping God according to the 
dictates of our own consciences. Silent wor- 
ship has ever been conspicuous among the 
testimonies which we have been called upon 
to bear before the world, and the aspiration 
has ascended that we may all be willing to 
retire from the tumults and commotions of life, 
and assemble ourselves together, abiding in 
stillness for the heavenly ministration of the 
Spirit, whether silently or vocally dispensed 
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unto us, that all may be sustained on our 
heavenward journey. 


Lively exhortations have been held forth, 
encouraging to a support of those fundamental 
doctrines which lead to purity of life, to 
simplicity and moderation in dress and style 
of living, and to moderation in all things; 
that we may not centre our hearts upon the 
things of this world and its hindering cares. 
Mothers have been impressively admonished 
in behalf of the tender “human plants” 
committed to their care and keeping, lest 
pride be fostered in their young hearts by a 
needless extravagance in their youthful ward- 
tobes, and the pleasure manifested in prepar- 
ing their toilets for evening entertainments ; 
and earnest and tender were the entreaties 
that these young mothers would prayerfully 
strive to make and impress upon the minds 
of their children, when as clay they are 
placed in their hands to be moulded after 
the Divine image. 


When in possession of that love which 
God requires, the mother’s influence over her 
children is almost unbounded; and she can 
so impress their minds as to cause them to 
hesitate to incur those whisperings of reproof 
which must ever follow neglect of known 
duty. 

In connection with this concern the voice 
of warning has been raised in our midst, 
to beware of the fascination and corrupting 
influence exerted by the light literature of 
the present day, which tends to stifle that 
still small voice which alone can rightly con- 
trol the judgment and regulate the taste, and 
make us happy in the faithful performance 
of the most ordinary duties of life. 

Those in the morning of their day, upon 
whom the burden of work must soon rest, 
Aave been feelingly reminded of the import- 
ance of forming right habits. While the 
intellect is maturing and the physical powers 
‘ecoming strengthened, they have been lov- 
angly exhorted to give heed to that portion 
-of God’s spirit enshrined in every heart, by 
which they may be enabled to choose the 
good and rejecttheevil. “ Be still and know 
that [am God” is the impressive language 
addressed to us, and not a day passes in which 
‘we may not hear this voice in the secret of 
the soul by attention to which we will know 
hhow to form these habits, which will enable 


us to become useful citizens and true children 
of God. 


Counsel and admonition have also been ex- 
tended in regard to our demands upon our 
husbands, fathers and brothers, lest in their 
endeavors to comply with our wants, when 
not kept within the bounds of due modera- 
tion, they be induced, in the language of our 






discipline, “to extend their business beyond 
their ability to manage.” 

The duty devolving upon us in regard to 
the guarded education of our children was 
not lost sight of, and the example of a neigh- ' 
boring Yearly Meeting was cited, where their 
interest in the subject had induced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to visit all the 
meetings within its borders, and aid in organ- 
izing schools where way may open. 

Among the many subjects requiring earnest 
thought and faithful labor, intemperance has 
been felt to occupy a conspicuous place. 
While loving wives and mothers and tender 
helpless children are suffering anguish of 


spirit, poverty and degradation from its de- 


moralizing influence, we may well inquire 
whether we are not required to aid in opening 
a door for their deliverance. 
“Shall we behold unheeding 

Life’s holiest feeling crushed— 

When woman’s heart is bleeding 

Shall woman’s voice be hushed?” 

The minutes of the joint committee on the 
Indian concern were exceedingly interesting 
to the meeting. The arduous and faithful 
labors of the committee for the benefit and 
improvement of this oppressed and degraded 
people, and the expenditure for their benefit, 
met the approval of the meeting. The com- 
mittee was continued to the service and en- 
couraged to pursue their labors. Although 
the prospect now looks dark and gloomy on 
account of the proposed transfer of the Indian 
Bureau tothe War Department, the hope is 
entertained that the threatening clouds may 
be dissipated, and that further labor for their 
civilization may be possible. If, however, the 
avenue for further service should be closed 
by the action of the Government, Friends 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have done what they could. 
Signed by direction, and on behalf of the 
meeting, by 
Mary Jane Fiexp, Clerk. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


Letters of friendship and official reports 
continue to be received from our faithful 
teachers in South Carolina. From the lat- 
ter, for Sixth month, we learn that there are 
sixty pupils on the roll, with an average 
attendance for the month of fifty-four. Of 
these there are only eleven in the primer, 
the remainder are reading in the first, second, 
third and fourth readers. All are in arith- 
metic and sixteen studying geography. Abby 
D. Monroe, one of the teachers, speaks of the 
excellent health they are enjoying, and refers 
to the warm weather they are experiencing, 
“‘ thermometer, some days, up to 95.” 
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. and the large amount of work Anna M, 





Interesting letters have been received by 
Henry M. Laing, from which I have the 
privilege of quoting, as well as from those in 
my own possession. Reference has repeatedly 
been made to the deep interest taken by our 
teachers in the schools, and the following ex- 
tracts abundantly confirm this view. Anna 
M. Stanton writes : 

“T would very much prefer teaching 
through July, it would even then be a short 
term for me, as I was a month late. The 
school is so wide awake and interesting I feel 
that I could teach on without any vacation, 
although I have worked harder than during 
any previous year. I am brought more in 
contact with their different abilities, and, as 
they develop, I feel an increasing interest in 
each.” 

She then refers to a palmetto hat they are 
braiding for H. M. L, and remarks: “ They 
take a lively interest in it. I want each 
child that is large enough to braid a yard or 
two on it, and then, if they could only weave 
their names and faces into it as plainly as I 
see them, thou might well call it thy ‘ auto- 
graph hat.’ It is a work of many days for 
the limited time they have to give it.” 

In a more recent letterthe same writer says : 
“‘Tfeel that it would hurry me too much to 
try to bring our work to a close this month 
(Sixth). I have orders for hats that I am 
anxious to fill, and every finger that is large 
enough to plait is busy, trying to make for 
the owner’s curly head a hat, and I cannot 
think of disappoiuting them. It would be 
much better for me to give two weeks than to 
close in one week.” 

Under date of 8th ultimo, Abby D. Mon- 
roe writes: “ Having heard nothing to the 
contrary we intend teaching through July ; 
most certainly the attendance warrants it 
more than ever before. We shall turn our 
faces northward as soon as school closes. 
For me, there are no attractions here after it 
does, but it is very hard to leave the children ; 
they are so interesting. We all seem to be 
enjoying excellent health. Cornelia was here 
last week, but we do not know when she in- 
tends to start for Philadelphia.” . 

In another letter, written near the close of 
last month, she remarks, in reference to clos- 
ing the school: “We had so hoped we 
might, in some way, keep open the entire 
nine months, etc. We passed through a very 
busy winter with most excellent attendance, 
so, of course, we c&nnot help seeing progress 
in both departments.” 

She then refers to the industrial branch, 







































Stavton has laid out for her pupils, and, re- 
turning to her own school, remarks: “As I 
had greatly desired to bring one or two of 
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my classes up to a certain point before leav- 
ing them, we have concluded to throw in at 
least two weeks of July, it may be more if 
we can see our way through.” She then gives 
vent to her fears that the school will be 
discontinued for’ want of funds, viz: “I 
looked around over the school-room yester- 
day, and counted fifty-seven present out of 
sixty! I looked at their bright, happy faces, 
ugly and unattractive they might be to some, 
but objects of deepest interest to me, and I 
confess to a feeling of pain at even the 
thought of not being with them again. But 
I feel the hope that out of the ‘silver and 
the gold’ entrusted to His children, enough 
may be forthcoming for the tilling of this 
little corner of the Lord's vineyard. I can- 
not think the school will be allowed to be 
dropped. Out of the tax gathered from the 
pupils (twenty cents each) I have purchased 
all the needful books and stationery, met the 
incidental expenses of the building, and have 
a few dollars over, but not enough to pay the 
insurance.” These letters of our teachers 
abound with remarks showing the deep inter- 
est they take in our Centennial. 


though not now directly identified with the 
schools, refers to them in her letters, and b 
them and her visits to her old field of useful- 
ness, shows that she is still alive to their best 
interests. 


tion of manuscripts from the pupils, this year 
numbering 85. The first, second and third 
classes in letter form, with the address of 
‘‘my dear friend.” The execution of all 
these is very creditable, and some astonish- 
ingly so. The honest, unsophisticated pour- 
ing out of their spirits in this familiar way is 
almost touching. One boy of fourteen says, 
“T am glad to write you these lines, 1am 
going to school every day and trying to do 


the night, and sometimes in the morning be- 


ence to his future prospects he tells me, “I 

















































Cornelia Hancock also remembers us, and 


I have recently received my annual dona- 


the best I can, I study my lessons at home in 
fore 1 come to school,” etc., etc., and in refer- 


am going to be a farmer if I becomea man.” 
Another, a girl of thirteen, says, “ I would 
like to see the Centennial very much.” A 
boy of thirteen, amongst other matters, 
states, ““my mother has to work very hard 
for her living.” One, after describing his 
studies, says, “The people call this place 
Mount Pleasant ; one thing I know about it, 
there is a pleasant school, and pleasant teach- 
ers and pleasant things to learn,’ etc. A 
girl of eleven years tells us, “ Every Frida 
we have a spelling match, and last Friday 
won a red-covered book, called ‘ Mother’s 
Gift.’ ” 
A pupil in the second class writes, “I 
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would like to see you; Miss Monroe tells us 
about you, I never heard of you before. I 
like you and all the Friends that come to our 
school,” etc. 
age,” as she describes herself, gives her round 
of studies, and adds, “ My mother isa widow 
and has to work hard for her living. I am 
working out for one dollar a month.” 

Much as these things interest me, it will 
not do to intrude on the readers of the Jntel- 
ligencer much longer. Twelve of the fourth 
class have sent their autographs, only a few 
of them being able to add two or three lines. 
Being the best they can do, they are equally 
acceptable with any of the less illiterate. 
One marked feature attends these letters, so 
many of them refer, with so much affection, 
to their teachers. J. M. Evuis. 

Philadelphia, Seventh mo., 1876. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

“ Waar is to be done with the youth of the 
present day ?” 

If we want a child to learn a trade or busi- 
ness, where can a place be found ? 

As Friends, we are obliged (according to 
disciplinary rules) to ‘‘place them among 
Friends.” 

Where is there a Friend or Friends who will 
take charge of a boy and teach him a trade? 

Where can a boy of 16 find employment 
that will furnish him his food and clothing, 
and prepare him for a useful life? 

All of our boys do not wish to be farmers. 
If they did, very many have no land to till, 
nor money to stock and improve it, nor means 
to emigrate ; and if they have all these at 
their command, do they not feel, at theage 
when the future, with its hopes and aspirations 
rises brightly before them, that a few years 
might be profitably spent in acquiring a 
knowledge of some business, which they might 
or might not follow in after life? 

Now, cannot we look forward tothe estab- 
lishment of a school, or schools, where, under 
the superintendence of competent workmen, 
our youth might be instructed in such a man- 
ner a3 to fit them for business? Many a poor 
creature has thanked God for the trade he was 
taught in the penitentiary. A MorHeEr. 

From Popular Science Monthly. 
ORDEALS AND OATHS, 


BY EDWARD B. TYLOR. 


In primitive stages of society, the clannish 
life of rude tribes may well have been more 
favorable to frank and truthful relations be- 
tween man and man than our wider and 
looser social intercourse can be. Yet one can 
see, from the habits of modern savages, that 
already in early savage times society was 





“A little girl twelve years of 








setting itself to take measures against men 
who broke faith to save themselves from 
harm or to gain some coveted good. At the 
stage of civilization where social order was 
becoming regular and settled, the wise men 
turned their minds to devise guarantees 
stronger than mere yes and no. Thus the 
ordeal and the oath were introduced, that 
wrong-doing should not be concealed or 
denied, that unrighteous claims should not be 
backed by false witness, and that covenants 
made should not be broken. 

The principles on which these ordeals and 
oaths were invented and developed may to 
this day be plainly made out. Tt is evident 
that the matter was referred to the two intel- 
lectual orders of early times, the magicians 
and the priests. Each advised after the man- 
ner of his own profession. The magician 
said, “ With my symbols and charms I wil) 
try the accused, and bind the witness and the 
promiser.” The priestsaid, “I will call upon 
my spirits, and they shall find out the hidden 
thing, and punish the lie and the broken 
vow.” Now, magic and religion are separate 
in their nature and origin. Magic is based 
on a delusive tendency arising out of the 
association of ideas, namely, the tendency to 
believe that things which are ideally connected 
in our minds must therefore be really con- 
nected in the outer world. Religion is based 
on the doctrine of spiritual beings, souls, 
demons, or deities, who take cognizance of 
men and interpose in their affairs. It is 
needful to keep this absolute distinction’clear 
in our minds, for on it depends our finding 
our mental way through a set of complicated 
proceedings, in which magical and religious 
elements have become mixed in the most 
intricate manner. Well they might, consid- 
ering how commonly the profession of sor- 
cerer and priests have overlapped so as even 
to be combined in one and the same person. 
But it seems, from a general survey of the 
facts of ordeals and oaths, that on the whole 
the magical element in them is earliest and 
underlying, while the religious element is apt 
to come in later in history, often only taking 
up.and consecrating some old magical pro- 
cess. 

In the series of instances to be brought 
into view, this blending of the religious with 
the magical element will be repeatedly observ- 
able. It will be seen also that the ordeal and 
the oath are not only allied in their funda- 
mental principles, but that they continually 
run into one another in their use. Oaths, we 
shall see, may be made to act as ordeals, and 


ordeals are brought in as tests of oaths. , 


While recognizing this close connection, it 
will be convenient to divide the two and take 


them in order according to their practical 
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application, ordeals being proceedings for the 
discovery of wrong-doers, while oaths are of 
the nature of declarations of undertakings. 

The association of ideas which serves as a 
magical basis for an ordeal is quite childish 
in its simplicity. Suppose it has to be de- 
cided which of two men has acted wrongfully, 
and appeal is had to the ordeal. There being 
no evidence on the real issue, a fanciful issue 
is taken instead, which can be settled, and 
the association of ideas does not rest. Thus 
in Borneo, when two Dyaks have to decide 
which is in the right, they have two equal 
lumps of salt given them to drop together 
into water, and the one whose lump is gone 
first is in the wrong. Or they put two live 
shell-fish on a plate, one for each disputant, 
and squeeze lime juice over them, the verdict 
being given according to which man’s cham- 
pion-mollusk moves first. This reasoning is 
such as any child can enter into. Among 
the Sandwich-Islanders, again, when a thief 
had to be detected, the priest would conse- 
crate a dish of water, and the suspected per- 
sons, one by one, held their hands over it, till 
the approach of the guilty was known by the 
water trembling. Here the connection of 
ideas is plain. But we may see it somewhat 
more fully thought out in Europe, where the 
old notion remains on record that the execu- 
tioner’s sword will tremble when a thief 
draws near, and even utter a dull clang at 
the approach of a murderer. 

Starting with the magical ordeal, we have 
next to notice how the religious element is 
imported into it. Take the ordeal of the 
balance, well known to Hindoolaw. A rude 
pair of seales is set up with its wooden scale- 
beam.supported on posts; the accused is put 
in one scale, and stones and sand in the other 
to counterpoise him; then he is taken out, to 
be put in again after the balance has been 
called upon t» show his guilt by letting him 
go down, or his innocence by raising him up. 
This is pure magic, the ideal weight of guilt 
being by mere absurd association of ideas 
transferred to material weight in a pair of 
scales. In this process no religious act is 
essential, hut in practice it is introduced by 
prayers and sacrifices, and a sacred formula 
appealing to the great gods who know the 
walk of men, so that it is considered to be by 
their divine aid that the accused rises or falls 
at once in material fact and moral metaphor. 
If he either goes fairly up or down the case 
is clear. Buta difficulty arises if the accused 
happens to weigh the same as he did five 
minutes before, so nearly at least as can be 
detected by a pair of heavy wooden scales 
which would hardly turn within an ounce or 
two. This embarrassing possibility has in 
fact perplexed the Hindoo lawyers not a lit- 




































tle. One learned pundit says, “ He is guilty, 
unless he goes right up!” A second suggests, 
“ Weigh him again ! ” 
with subtlety, “If he weighs the same he is 
guilty, but not so guilty as if he had gone 
right down!” 
that never occurs to any of them is, that sin 
may be an ieapetadiniile 

the Hindoo way of striking a moral balance, 
but it should be remembered that a similar 
practice, probably a survival from the same 
original Aryan rite, was kept up in England 
within the last century. 
Aylesbury, a woman who could not get her 
spinning-wheel to go round, and naturally 
concluded that it had been bewitched, charged 
one Susannah Haynokes with being the 
witch. At this Susannah’s husband was in- 
dignant, and demanded that his wife should 
be allowed to clear herself by the customary 
ordeal of weighing. So they took her to the 
parish church, stripped her to her under 
garments, and weighed her against the church 
Bible; she outweighed it, and went home in 
triumph. Here the metaphor of weighing is 
worked in the opposite way to that in India, 
but it is quite as intelligible, and not a whit 
the worse for practical purposes. , : 


A third distinguishes 
The one only interpretation 


We may smile at 


In 1759, near 


Looking at the subject from the states- 


man’s point of view, the survey of the ordeals 
of all nations and ages enables us to judge 


with some certainty what their practical effect 


has been for evil or good. Their basis being 


mere delusive imagination, when honestly 


administered, their being right or wrong has 


been matter of mere accident. It would, 
however, be a mistake to suppose that fair- 
play ever generally prevailed in the adminis- 
tration of ordeals. As is well known, they 
have always been engines of political power 
in the hands of unscrupulous priests and 
chiefs. Often it was even unnecessary to cheat, 
when the arbiter had it at his pleasure to 
administer either a harmless ordeal like drink- 
ing cursed water, or a deadly ordeal by a dose 
of aconite or physostigma. . ¢ ° ; 

Almost the only effect of ordeals which 
can be looked upon as beneficial to society is, 
that the belief in their efficacy has done some- 
thing to deter the credulous from crime, and 
still more often has led the guilty to betray him- 
self by his own terrified imagination. Visitors 
to Rome know the great round marble mask 
called the Bocca della Verita. It is but the 
sink of an old drain; but many a frightened 
knave has shrunk from the test of putting 
his hand into its open “ mouth of truth” and 
taking oath of his innocence, lest it really 
close on him as tradition says it does on the 
forsworn. The ordeal by the mouthful of 
food is still popular in Southern Asia for its 
practical effectiveness: the thief in the house- 
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hold, his mouth dry with nervous terror, fails 
to masticate or swallow fairly the grains of 
rice. So in old England, the culprit may 
have failed to swallow the consecrated cor- 
snzed, or trial-slice of bread or cheese; it stuck 
in his throat, as in Earl Godwin’s in the story. 
To this day the formula, “ May this mouthful 
choke me if I am not speaking the truth!” 
keeps up the memory of the official ordeal. 
Not less effective is the ordeal by curse, still 
used in Russia to detect a thief. The babushka, 
or local witch stands with a vessel of water 
before her in the midst of the assembled 
household, and makes bread-pills to drop in, 
saying to each in order, “Ivan Ivanhoff, if 
you are guilty, as this ball falls to the bottom, 
so your soul will fall into hell.” But this is 
more than any common Russian will face, 
and the rule is that the culprit confesses at 
sight. This is the best that can be said for 
ordeals. Under their most favorable aspect, 
they are useful delusions or pious frauds. At 
worst they are those wickedest of human 
deeds, crimes disguised behind the mask of 
justice. Shall we wonder that the world, 
slowly trying its institutions by the exper- 
ience of ages, has at last come to the stage 
of casting out the judicial ordeal; or shall 
we rather wonder at the constitution of the 
human mind, which for so many ages has set 
up the creations of delusive fancy to hold 
sway over a world of facts? 

From the ordeal we pass to the oath. The 
oath, for purposes of classification, may be 
best defined as an asseveration made under 
superhuman penalty, such penalty being (as 
in the ordeal) either magical or religious in 
its nature, or both combined. Here, then, we 
distinguish the oath from the mere declara- 
tion, or promise, or covenant, however for- 
mal. For example, the covenant by grasping 
hands is not in itself an oath, nor is even 
that wide-spread ancient ceremony of enter- 
ing into a bond of brotherhood by the two 
parties mixing drops of their blood, or tast- 
ing each other’s. This latter rite, though 
often called an oath, can under this definition 
be only reckoned asa solemn compact. But 
when a Galla of Abyssinia sits down over a 
pit covered over with a hide, imprecating 
that he may fall into a pit if he breaks his 
word, or = in our police-courts we make 
a Chinaman swear by taking. an earthen 
saucer and breaking it on the rail in front of 
the witness-box, signifying, as the interpreter 
then puts it in words, “If you do not tell the 
truth, your soul will be cracked like this 
saucer,” we have here two full oaths, of which 
the penalty, magical cr religious, is shown in 
pantomine before us. By-the-way, the En- 
glish judges who authorized the Jast sensa- 
tional ceremony must have believed that they 








were calling on a Chinaman to take a judicial 
oath after the manner of his own country ; 
but they acted under a mistake, for in fact 
the Chinese use no oaths at all in their law- 
courts. Now, we have to distinguish these 
real oaths from mere asseverations, in which 
emphatic terms, or descriptive gestures, are 
introduced merely for the purpose of showing 
the strength of resolve in the declarer’s mind, 
Where, then, does the difference lie between 
the two? It is to be found in the incurring 

of supernatural penalty. There would beno 5 
difficulty at all in clearing up the question, 
were it not that theologians have set up a 

distinction between oaths of imprecation and @ 

oaths of witness. Such subtilties, however, 

looked at from a practical point of view, are 
seen to be casuistic cobwebs which a touch of 
the rough broom of common sense will sweep 
away. The practical question is this: does 
the swearer mean that by going through the | 
ceremony he brings on himself, if he breaks 
faith, some special magic harm, or divine dis- 
pleasure and punishment? If so, the oath is 
practically imprecatory ; if not, it is futile, 
wanting the very sanction which gives it 
legal value. It does not matter whether the | 
imprecation is stated or only implied. When | 
a Bedouin picks up a straw, and swears by | 
him who made it grow and wither, there is 
no need to accompany this with a homily on 
the fate of the perjured. This reticence is 
so usual in the world, that as often as not we 
have to go outside the actual formula and 
ceremony tv learn what their full intention is. 


To be continued. 
rr a 


From the Public Ledger. 
ESSENTIALS IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


There are few things which bear such dif- 
ferent constructions as necessities. What is 
a rare luxury to one, is, or appears to be, an 
indispensable requirement to another; and ~- 
this may be traced, in regular gradations, all 
the way from the poorest family, dependent 
on the earnings of a single day laborer, to the 
household of the millionaire, who, as most of 
us fancy, can scarcely have an unsupplied 
desire. In our busy land there are few fami- 
lies where at least one or two of the members 
are not struggling courageously to supply 
what they consider to be the essentials of 
their domestic life, and on which they wil- 
lingly bestow their energy, labor, thought and 
time to the extent of their ability. The very 
objects which they seek with so much solici- 
tude are, however, to some people unattain- 
able luxuries, and to others the natural and 
ordinary accompaniments of daily life, in 
either case occupying but little attention. 

It is remarkable, however, that, with all 
this difference of degree in judging of essen- 
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tials, there is so much uniformity in the ideas | woman, and a comprehension of its principles 
held as to their general nature. Ths primary | at least is essential to any one who would 
needs of the body (food, clothing and shelter), | guide a child. Yet how many mothers’ will 
which must be recognized by all, ought to} gravely assert that they have “no time” to 
serve as foundation stones on which to build | read, to think, to spend with their children! 
all- varieties of noble and beautiful edifices. | Yet each person has all the time there is. 
Instead of this, however, they seem, as a gen- | How to employ it is the question, and so long 
eral thing, rather to include the whole struc- | as the pleasures of the table, the parapher- 
ture itself. Thus the poor man is striving to| nalia of dress and the exactions of fashion 
procure an extra dish for his table, an extra | and display are regarded as the essentials of 
dress for his daughter, an extra room, per- | our domestic life, so long will the best inter- 
haps, for his wife. Reasonable and worthy | ests of the rising generation be pushed aside 
objects for which to labor, we all say, and we | and neglected. 

wish him success most heartily. Another,} A recent writer on this subject illustrates 
with all these things secured, is occupied in| it thus: “A person is sent on an important 
efforts quite as strenuous for more dainty food, | mission, and beivg asked if he has performed 
more expensive dress, or a more costly dwel-| it, replies : ‘ Why, no! I had no time. It 
ling. Then domestic help is obtained, thus | took all the time to look out for provisions, 
giving the mother of the family her time—| to brush the dust off my clothes and polish 
a most valuable possession, indeed ; but how| my boots. These duties have been faithfully 
is she supposed to employ it? What are the | attended to, I am proud to say.” The truth 
extra demands made upon hands thus set| is, that every one has time for essentials, and 
comparatively at liberty ? Is she not gen-| all that is needed is to determine what they 
erally expected to superintend the prepara-|are. There should be no aimless drifting, 
tion of more complicated and less healthful | but a thoughtful survey of life’s purposes, a 
cookery, the care of more delicate and ex-| comparison of their respective claims, and a 
pensive furniture, the intricacies of more| rational decision as to which should have 
elaborate and costly dress? There is no pre-| preeminence. We have no quarrel with 
scribed limit to this advance, no place where | pleasant living and beautiful surroundings in 
one must say, “‘ Now we will pause, having any of their forms. They are all desirable 
provided amply for the wants of the body,| and worthy of effort, so far as they do not 
and devote ourselves to the wants of the|interfere with health or pander to vanity. 
mind.” The question is not—when we are} But we do most earnestly deprecate the spirit 
provided with healthful and plentiful food, | that is so absorbed in them as to forget the 
comfortable clothing and an agreeable dwell- | higher claims of the mind, the heart, and the 
ing—what shall we then seek? But rather|family; so that the best interests of the 
how daintily may we be fed, how fashionably | children are sacrificed to the pleasures of the 
may we be attired, how expensively may we | senses or love of display. 


live? This it is that consumes, not only the 
incomes, but the time, the energy, the very 
saS CRA PSE 
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life itself of thousands of capable and efficient 
men and women, who, had they higher aims, 
might wield an incalculable power for good 
throughout the community. 

This subject of essentials is one that needs 
remodeling in our domestic life. Especially 
as it affects woman and her work is it im- 
portant. Upon her comes the chief burden 
of our cumbrous civilization, with its ever 
increasing demands, and to meet them she 
must sacrifice not only her own best develop- 
ment, but also.to a great extent her true life 
work. The training of children is emphati 
cally the mission of the mother. For this 
the family exists, and to it all other interests 
should be made subordinate. Both father and 
mother should gladly deny themselves luxu- 
ries for this end, and combine their varied 
powers to secure it. This, however, can 
never be accomplished without thought, study 
and time. The science of education may 
well employ the powers of the most cultured 


We are having a prolonged term of very 
hot weather, under which our physical, men- 
tal and spiritual energies are all somewhat 
relaxed, and there is required the determined 
exercise of our remaining stock of persever- 
ance and patience to enable us to redeem our 
time from utter idleness. 

A letter from a dear friend at the shore 
brings a little breath from Old Ocean, so in- 
vigorating that I am disposed to share it with 
your readers. She says: “There is no crowd 
yet at the shore, and this Sabbath morning is 
as cool, sweet, quiet and peaceful as any one 
could desire for devout meditation. Last. 
night, with the subdued roar of the ocean in 
our ears, and myriads of stars looking down 
upon us from the wonderfully clear ether, we 
slept soundly, and awoke refreshed. I am 
sure the worship of the heavenly bodies was 
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& great step up from the worship of stocks 
and stones.’ 

I consider the power thus to moralize and 
draw instruction from whatever may be 
around us, is a rich gift from Heaven, and it 
is possessed in no small measure by this dear 
friend, and, more than that, it is not allowed 
to lie idle, but is freely and bountifully used 
to the refreshment and help of others. 





It would seem, as thou sayest, that our 
‘beloved friend E. would “ not be likely to be 
about again.” There is something sweetly 
sad in the thought. The presence of such 
spirits amongst us purifies the mental atmos- 
phere, and has a tendency to lift our thoughts 
and aspirations, placing us for the time being 
on a plane with themselves, and we would 
fain be found also living the life of the right- 
eous, not only that our end may be like 
theirs, but that we may do our part in the 
great “ work upon the wheel,” and aid others 
as they have helped us. And still, when we 
reflect upon the unalloyed bliss awaiting 
these faithful ones, who have so cheerfully 
borne the burden of life, we hesitate even to 
wish that their stay should be prolonged be- 
yond a period of physical comfort and enjoy- 
ment. She alluded, very beautifully, during 
Yearly Meeting, to the bright outlook which 
she had as she stood on the verge of the eter- 
nal shore, and I believe she felt at that time 
that she might not address such an assembly 
again. The offering was as “ precious oint- 
ment,” the odor of which filled the house, 
and I have recurred to it often since as a 
bright seal to a closing life. 
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OBITUARIES.— We regret that in our obit- 
uary notices we sometimes appear unmindful 
of the feelings of those who send them. We 
would greatly prefer to take them as they 
come to ua, but find it necessary to confine 
the notice mostly to points where the life of 
the deceased has been marked by peculiar 
and exceptional circumstances, the record of 
which would be an incentive to others. 

We respect the feeling that prompts a son 
or a daughter to bear testimony to the ten- 
der, loving care of a faithful, devoted parent, 
and are willing to believe that most parents 
are deserving of all that can be said in their 
favor. We speak in the utmost good feeling 
toward all, and are only sorry that some of 


our friends cannot take the same view of the 
subject. 





CaILDRENS’ Sea SHORE Hovse.—Every 
benevolent mind must have been painfully 
impressed by the sad record of the deaths of 
little children from the various diseases in- 
cident to the season, during the period of pro- 
tracted heat we have experienced. One longs 
to help and comfort the helpless little creat- 
ures, and to give sympathetic aid to the poor 
mothers who have it not in their power to 
save their babes from suffering and death. 
The greatest mortality is found to be among 
children under five years of age, and these, 
therefore, are the ones for whem the attention 
of the helpful and benevolent is most requi- 
site. 

The Childrens’ Sea Shore House at Atlan- 
tic City, is an effort to do something in the 
way of restoring to health the little afflicted 
ones, and the report now before us states, 
that during the summer of 1875, 129 children 
were treated here, of whom 86 were discharged 
well, 40 improved and 3 unimproved. None 
died under the care of the physicians pro- 
vided by this institution, and under the hap- 
py influence of the health-giving ocean breeze. 
Those who have charge of the charity, claim 
that, as a sanitary measure, it has been en- 
tirely successful, and that they have had the 
approval of all who have visited the institu- 
tion and seen its workings. 

‘The good that is being done by means of 
the Children’s House the managers believe 
to be great and lasting. By no other system 
could so large a number of children receive 


at the same expense the benefit of ‘ marine 
medication,’ under the care of a physician ; 
and in the confident hope that funds will be 
forthcoming, as needed, to maintain the work, 
the managers earnestly invoke the continued 
co-operation and support of the community.” 
PS ET AT IEE EE SE ET 





DIED. ~ 
BUTLER.—Fifth mo. 27th, 1876, at 130 Ellis 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., Bessie, infant daughter of 
Benjamin M. and Florence W. Butler, aged 10 days. 
LAMBORN.—On the Fifth of Seventh mo., 1£76, 
of consumption, at the residence of William Shoe- 
maker, Fulton township, Lancaster county, Pa., 
William L. Lamborn, in the 38th year of his age; 
a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 
MULFORD.—In Millville, N. J., on the Yth inst., 
Alice, daughter of Furman L. and Anna L. Mul- 
ford, aged 22 months. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
No. 16. 

The waters are as crowded with large and 
small vessels, river steamers and pleasure 
boats, as our own Thames, in proportion to 
their so much greater extent. European 
costume is gaining ground among the men, 
especially with the well-to-do and official 
classes. You meet with many men of fine 
figure, with a noble bearing; but among 
oriental women, notwithstanding the gaiety, 
richness and often great beauty of texture, 
the costume is either so awkward in itself, or 
worn so awkwardly, as to deprive the wearer 
of any pretensions to elegance or grace of 
manner; and the features, when they can be 
caught beyond the eyes, are anything but 
attractive. 

Fourth mo. 24th.— We were ordered to be 
packed up, and move on board the “ Maro,” by 
eight o’clock this morning, though the steamer 
did not sail until about half-past ten. The 
series of views, etc., the prominent public 
buildings, combining variously with each 
other, and with the picturesque features of 
the scenery, as we wound out of the Golden 
Horn, round the Seraglio point, only served 
to fulfill and complete our impression of the 
imposing position of the city of Constanti- 
nople. Land is not lost sight of in crossing 
the Sea of Marmora. The Dardanelles was 
re-passed in the night. At daybreak we were 
leaving Mitylene on the left. Various islands 
and shores came into sight, that of ancient 
Eubea, (Negropont) dimly to the west, 
passed through the picturesque narrow chan- 
nel between Andros and Tinos, and anchored 
off the port of Syra,so famous in the late 
Cretan insurrection, about two o’clock on 
First-day afternoon, the 25th of Fourth 
month. The town is very pretty, rising pyr- 
amidaly from the water’s edge, up the hill 
behind it. Here we,—the <Athenians—who 
had now increased to a majority of the whole 
combined party, were duly transferred to the 
“ Persia,” a much smaller steamer, for the 
Pirseus. So we had to break ‘up and take 
leave, which was done with many mutual 
expressions of regret, for associations and 
attachments cannot but be formed among 
those so closely thrown together for many 
weeks, in the daily receipt of help and kind- 
ness from each other. On reaching the 
“ Peraia’”’ we found to our dismay, there was 
not a first-class birth to be had (it not being 
in Cook’s arrangements, though he had cor- 
responded with the agent). The ladies were 
mostly provided for somehow,—it was but for 
one night,—and the gentlemen absolutely 
filled every place of repose in tiers, in the 
saloon, some wrapped up on the floor, and 





some on deck. The vessel pitched a good 
deal, and it was an uncomfortable night. At 
daybreak we were in full sight of some of 
the most celebrated names in classic story, 
and anchored in the pretty little harbor of 
the Pirsus, soon after seven o’clock. A 
railroad of six and a half miles, has just been 
opened to Athens; but the time not quite 
suiting, as soon as we were landed and liber- 
ated, we jumped into carriages and arrived 
at the new city of Athens, at half-past eight, 
A. M., on Fourth month 26th. A new and 
mingled phase of life now opens to us, and 
entirely different associations. One great 
motive in deciding to join the detour to 
Athens, was the prospect of obtaining rest, 
before encountering the longer sea voyage, 
and land rail traveling. 1 believe the tax 
had been greater (of long continued exer- 
tion), upon both E. and myself, than we had 
been altogether aware of while the necessity 
continued. The late hours of meals, and 
long distance between them, with the general 
style of living, does not facilitate the regain- 
ing our usual tone. Our hotel is admirably 
situated at the top of Hermes street, close to 
the new palace, and commanding from its 
different windows fine views of the lofty rock 
Lycabettos, the acclivity of the Parthenon, 
with distant peeps of the country, ete. Our 
drawing room chamber is a magnificent apart- 
ment; very large; parquet flooring; wains- 
cotted with actual, not imitation marble, 
slightly waved; the ceiling lightly and ele- 
gantly painted ; furnished almost gorgeously, 
with a balcony to itself. The order is the 
usual continental breakfast from nine to 
eleven; and dinner at half-past six, any- 
thing called for between or after is extra. 
Fourth month 27th, we spent very quietly, 
strolling out in the afternoon, merely to take 


a general survey, and acquaint ourselves with - 


the localities. The gardens of the palace 
proved the nearest attraction; the orange 
trees still loaded (only an ornamental sort, 
and just putting forth fresh flowers). Thence 
the august remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus. To scale a portion of the hill of 
the Acropolis was irresistible; we passed the 
remains of the Amphitheatre, up to the gate- 
way that leads to the world-famed treasures 
crowning the heights, which were left for an- 
other day; went round the hill on the other 
side, and so through some of ‘the streets of 
the town, back again to the hotel. It is 
curious to see the names of the streets, trades, 
professions, etc., all written up in Greek ; and 
a great comfort and luxury to have well- 
made, level roads, and comparatively clean 
streets, with flag foot-pavements, to walk 
upon again. 

Fourth mo. 28th.—We made up a party in 
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four carriages to visit Eleusis, about ten miles 
distant. The road for the first few miles lay 
through a well-cultivated country—the olive, 
the fig and the vine, sometimes with several 
crops between, on the German plan alterna- 
ting with grain. Beautiful views are com- 
manded of the city, and its picturesque heights 
behind; the range of Hymettas and other 
more distant ridges. The hills become more 
bare and stony as the road enters the pass of 
Daphne, where is an ancient Greek monastery 
with some curious but decayed mosaics. The 
road ascends and opens on the bay of Sala- 
mis (Eleusis). Some niches ¢ut out of the 
side of the rock near the roadside (the Gre- 
cian via Sacra), are all that remain of a 
temple of Venus. Soon the road strikes the 
shores of the bay. It is completely land- 
locked by islands, or promontories bearingsome 
of the most celebrated names, among them the 
spot where Xerxes is said to have watched the 
fate of the great engagement which decided 
that of Athens and Greece. Modern Eleusis, 
the centre of the most celebrated mysteries of 
ancient Greece, is now a poor village; but 
there are the remains of the famous temple of 
Ceres. Nothing is standing, in situ; but the 
wealth of fragments, of columns, sculptures, 
inscriptions, emblematical bas reliefs of great 
purity and elegance, all of white Pantelecon 
marble, attest the magnificence of the former 
edifice. All is now carefully preserved. We 
returned by the same road, the whole party 
having enjoyed the day exceedingly, with an 
exceptional adventure to some of the gentle- 
men who had gone to bathe in the bay, and 
who were discovered by some brigands, with 
which the country is infested, and who were 
ebliged to pick up their clothes and run for 
their lives. 

Fourth mo. 29th was spent in quietly and 
- leisurely visiting some of the great objects of 
wonder and interest, without a guide, beyond 
one of our own party who volunteered his 
services in that capacity, having been the 
round the first day and read up since for a 
more perfect inspection. I cannot do more 
than enumerate the objects visited. The tem- 
ple of the Winds, a small, octagonal structure, 
each face bearing a life sized, emblematical 
sculpture of the several principal winds; sun- 
dials on the different sides, and a hydraulic 
metre of time, so that being near the ancient 
Agora it probably served for the town clock 
and weather observatory for the merchants. 
Thence we ascended to the Acropolis. The 
gateway is guarded, but strangers are instant- 
ly admitted without fee. We are introduced 
at once into a world of antiquities all around. 

It was long before we could enter through 


the Propylea, up to the great area on the 
summit, on which stands what is left of the 


Parthenon. 
Venetians, who attempted to expel the Turks, 
lodged a shell in the midst of a magazine 
stored there for safety, which, by its explo. 
sion, almost cut the templein two. Sufficient, 
however, remains to make it, perhaps, the 
most imposing model of Grecian architecture 
in existence. The amount of fragmentary 
sculpture, all now carefully guarded and pre- 
served, isenormous. We wanderedamong them 





It was nearly perfect when the 


freely for hours, and then carefully inspected 


the Erectheum with mutilated Caryatides, 


Here Lord Elgin is alternately abused and 


praised. It was diffcult to come away from 


the examination of the numerous broken 


sculptures and fragments of inscriptions every- 


where scattered over the whole area, ur placed 


in long rows for more ready inspection, but 
the smallest specimens are watched over with 
the utmost jealousy, probably not without oc- 
casion ; if separated at all from your party, 
on looking round there was a pair of eyes, in 


uniform, watching your every movement. One 


of our friends, who is well acquainted with 


Rome, says there is nothing there to compete 


with the Parthenon, either in grandeur of de- 
sign or perfection of the remains. 
object was Mars’ Hill, which is, by no means, 
easily defined. Is it identical with the Areo- 
pagus? Neither can be distinctly marked 
out from below. A rocky eminence lies be- 


The next 


tween the Acropolis and the hill of the 


Nymphs (on which is built. the modern obser- 
vatory) of inferior height to both. This must 
be “ Mars’ Hill,” because there is no other 


locality for it, but it is not satisfactory. 


There are signs that a portion of the rock 


may have fallen, and thus have considetably 


altered its features. It is, at present, a bare, 


steep, reddish, limestone rock, with a moder- 


ate platform on the top. The reported spot 


where Paul stood does not harmonize with the 
description of Luke; nor could the people 
have heard him to advantage. I confess to 
its being a disappointment not to be able to 
identify this one spot with more clearness and 
certainty. It is not so with the ancient Poyx. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the very 
spot on which Demosthenes and the ancient 
orators stood when they poured forth their 
electric eloquence to the people; and how the 
people were arranged around and before them. 
It is somewhat behind and overlooking Mars’ 
Hill, with space and convenience for an audi- 
ence, etc. Is it possible Luke may have made 
a mistake in the nomenclature, or have been 
misinformed, and that it was from here that 
Paul made his celebrated oration to the 
Athenians? In the afternoon went to the 
Museum of Antiquities, a small, but interes- 
ting {collection of statuary an monumental 
bas reliefs in the temple of Theseus, which is 
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} nearly entire of the same order of architecture 
(severe Doric) as the Parthenon, but nothing 

like its proportions or position. A few col- 

umns only remain in the Angora, and a ped- 

estal or tablet on which is written a long list 
} of the tolls (?) to be paid, or the prices at 
} which the different articles are to be sold. We 
intended to visit the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus by moonlight one evening, but were 
informed it was dangerous on account of the 
banditti, though so close to the city. These 
infest the country, so as to render it unsafe 
for very small parties either day or night, and 
we are not disposed to put our friends to the 
expense of a ransom on our account. I 
joined a party to an inspection of the Stadium, 
where the athletic games and exercises were 
performed. It lies behind the palace. We 
crosp the bed of the Ilissus without getting 
wet over the soles of our shoes, and the wo- 
men, by making pools, can hardly collect suf- 

ficient water for washing their clothes. We 

then came upon the remains of a bridge over 
| the ancient river, and facings of solid mason- 
ry at each foot of an artificial magnet-shaped 
hollow in the hills. The bottom of this was 

5 the level race-course, the sides and curved 
ends were marble seats, amphitheatrically 
; arranged, capable of accommodating 25,000 
| to 30,000 spectators. Laterally toward the 
end is a tunnel, cut through the mountain, for 


either in a side recess or the galleries. A 
priest was reading in a monotonous tone, oc- 
casionally varied by a chant from a choir of 
boys. We looked in at -the windows of 
another small church, which was likewise 
filled. Thence to the Russian Church, orna- 
mented in similar style—ladies mingling with 
the rest of the congregation on the floor. The 
intonation and chanting was much better 
than at the Greek Cathedral. The personal 
manipulations seemed more numerous than in 
the Roman Catholic Church, but in both 
communions piety seems equally measured, by 
the number and size of the candles exhibited, 
—the more devout worshippers holding one 
in each hand. 

Fourth mo. 30th.—Ascended the steep and 
lofty hill of Lycabettos, crowned by a Greek 
church. Revisited the Odion, where there 
are three chambers cut in the face of the 
rock—said to be the spot where Socrates 
lived and taught, and at last was forced to 
drink the poison. From this point there is, 
perhaps, the very finest view of the Acropo- 
lis, combined with the ruins of the temple of 






























to make out Mars’ Hill and the Areopagus 
more definitely, but without success. On the 
eve of Good Friday the churches are all open, 
and are made a sort of religious promenade, 
—multitudes entering, devoutly kissing cer- 


Jupiter, Olympus, etc. We again endeavored - 


| the chariots to enter when they took part in 
the games, or to bear the foot-competitors. 
id The Stadium commands a full view of the 
, ~ glorious Acropolis. The Fountains of Cali- 
hiroe have partly disappeared, and are diffi- 

cult to find. Visited a small round temple, 
standing alone in an obscure part, sometimes 
called the Lanthorn of Demosthenes, because 
it was supposed he had studied there, but 

; more known, from an inscription, to have 
been a monument erected in honor of Lysi- 
crates, who carried off the musical honors on 
) some state occasions; it has been very beau- 
tiful, and it is pronouneed unique in its pecu- 
| liar style of architecture. There is a cave 
hollowed out of the north side of the Acro- 

polis partially converted into a Greek church, 

| ‘ surmounted by two columns, all that is known 
of the remains of the temple of Bacchus. 

ih Below is the theatre of Bacchus; the seats 

| r are in a moderate degree of preservation. A 
| considerable number of marble arm-chairs, 
(reserved seats?) are ranged on the lower tier, 
and a vast quantity of sculptured marble is 
lying about. In the evening (the eve of the 

: Geotk Good Friday) some of us attended the 
service at the Cathedral. The interior is very 


handsome, or perhaps, gorgeous with gilding 


and paint and crowded with pictures. The 
| floor of the church was filled, all standing ; 















the women not in the body of the church, but 


tain emblems, making the signs, receiving 
flowers, mostly roses, from a priest and depos- 
iting, at pleasure, certain small copper coins 
in a plate. We heard a good deal about the 
procession all day, but could not ascertain 
the time or course; near nine o’clock, how- 
ever, many of our people went out to see what 
might be going on. The procession was 
coming up Hermes street, directly towards 
our hotel. The effect was very striking. 
Thousands of people in orderly arrangement 


were marching in procession, each one bear- 
ing a lighted taper interspersed with green 
and red (Roman and Bengal) lights, casting 
a strange and lurid coloring over the scene. 
and reflecting strongly the houses and persons 
upon whom it fell. In the centre was borne 
an emblazoned cross and other sacred em- 
blems, these were followed by music, occa- 
sional halts and a chant was set up. The 
procession passed our hotel and deployed in 
the open space before the palace, going off by 
a side street so that we had a full view of it 
from our balcony. The great dignitaries of 
the church, as we could detect from their 
splendid dresses, took part in the procession. 
The archbishop (or Patriarch) is old and 
infirm, and his place, I believe, was supplied 
by a sacred cloth borne four squares, as well 
as the place where the king ought to have 
been, who is with the Prince and Princess of 
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Wales at Corfu. This procession, I presume, 
was from theCathedral. Other minor ones fol- 
lowed, probably from different churches. On 
one of the cloths carried, I could trace the 
effigy of our Lord—probably it was on all of 
them. Some military formed a part of the 
procession. Tapers were carried by others in 
the streets, and exhibited from all the houses 
also. The whole was conducted with the 
greatest order, except that the buys would let 
off occasional fire works. It lasted until eleven 
o’clock ; it was a strange and picturesque 
sight, but to me indescribably melancholy. 
We hear) that in every family that can af- 
ford it, a lamb is killed on the following day, 
and roasted whole, Inthe market, yesterday, 
there was a large number; men were carry- 
ing them around their necks in all directions, 
and their piteous bleating was quite touching. 
At the stalls and in the shops were places for 
sale, a stick on one side of the lamb to roast 
it on, and on the other a knife to kill it with. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 8. 

RUSSIA AT THE EXHIBITION. 

“ Have you seen the Russian exhibit?” is 
the question with which one visitor to the 
Centennial greets the new comers, and then 
for the sake of enjoying a sensation of sur- 
prise and enthusiasm in others, immediately 
volunteers to lead the way to the place in 
which the wonders of the great empire are to 
be found. 

It is now 400 years since the Prince Ivan 
Wasiljewitsch I delivered his country from 
the miseries of the Tartar yoke, and laid the 
foundations of the present power and pro- 
gressive civilization of Russia; and the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks, placed 
upon his head the spiritual supremacy of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, causing him to ex- 
change his old title of Grand Prince to that 
of Czar, the successor of the Byzantine 
Ceesars. 

The display which we find here is an indi- 
cation of the progress in the useful and the 
fine arts during four centuries, in a nation 
under the rule of absolute princes. It occu- 
pies the space between the imposing enclo- 
sure of Spain on one hand, and the gay dis- 
play of Austria and Hungary on the other; 
and immediately arrests the attention of the 
wanderer by the exceeding abundance and 
magnificence of the articles of malachite, 
lapis-lazuli and other precious minerals from 
the Ural Mountains, and by the peculiar 
originality and elegance of the articles of 
gold, silver and bronze. As the bronzes of 
Japan express the genius of that people, 


their appreciation of the grotesque and the 
humorous, their skill and patience in delj. 
cately elaborating their idea of harmony and 
beauty, so do these metallic sculptures illus. 
trate the habits and methods of the Russ, 
The mode of travel and its terrors, in the 
parts of the empire where the railway has 
not yet penetrated, is shown by this little 
group. Three horses abreast are harnessed 
to a rude sled, in which are two men and a 
little lad. They are attacked by hungry 
wolves, and the horses rear aloft, manifesting 
excitement and dismay, but the men are 
calm, resolute and wary, equal to the emer- 
gency, and we feel a kind of assurance that 
they will not fall a prey to the savage beasts, 

Here is a grim warrior in mail, seated 
upon a lithe, sinewy steed, which awaits his 
will, and there a fur capped Tartar, with the 
indolent pipe, reclines in true oriental fash- 
ion, illustrating the personel of the old 
Asiatic lords of Russia. 

A large semi-circular piece of silver work, 
in high relief, set in a framé of carved wal- 
nut, occupies the place of honor and attracts 
much admiring comment. The subject is 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds,” and 
while it has not the intricate delicacy of 
finish seen in the best work of the English, 
attentive examination will reveal devout ex- 
pression and lifelike grace of attitude in 
these strange courtiers to the mysterious 
child of promise. They do homage to the 
spiritual prince and leader who is destined 
to point out to mankind the method and the 
secret of true worship and service of the 
Father Eternal. A guard of adoring and 
protecting angels hover over the holy mother 
and the wondrous babe, completing the pic- 
ture above, while on the left a little child 
comes bearing a laurel wreath to add to the 
gifts of the shepherds and their train. 

On either side are cases, displaying deli- 
cately enameled gold and silver articles, 
from which the luxurious may make pur: 
chases, and which we may harmlessly ad- 
mire without coveting. Among the novelties 


and curiosities of the gold and silver works . 


may be mentioned the trays of gold basket 
work, over which are thrown partly unfolded 
damask napkins of silver. ~The peculiar 
ornaments of the Greek Church, pictures 
with draperies and gloria of beaten gold are 
shown among the precious things, and, in a 
case, just at hand are fabrics of gold and 
silver cloth with gorgeous velvet figures, of 
which, I suppose church vestments may be 
fashioned, or the draperies for the palaces of 
monarchs, 

“ Would you like a dress of that ?” wearily 
inquires a little boy whose mother leads him 
by the dazzling brocades. “O! no, that is 
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to an ancient custom, the wives of the hun- 
ters assemble in the hut of one of them ; and 
as soon as they hear the returning sportsmen, 
begin chanting or howling a song in praise of 
the bear. When the men, Jaden with the 
skin and flesh of the animal, approach, they 
are received by the women with opprobrious 
epithets, and forbidden ingress through the 
door, so that they are obliged to make a hole 
in the wall, through which they enter with 
their spoils. This comedy, which is meant 
to pacify the manes of the victim, is still 
acted, though not so frequently as formerly ; 
but the custom of begging the bear’s pardon 
with many tears is completely out of date.” 

Valuable as are the furs of the Siberian 
land, they are no longer the most important 
product. The slopes of the Ural Mountains 
are found to be rich in gold, and this ia now 
the chief article of export. There are pro- 
ductive diggings in East Siberia also, more 
important, perhaps, than the mines of the 
Ural region; but these mountains are also 
rich in copper, iron and platina. The min- 
ing industry was first introduced here by 
Peter the Great, in the last years of the 
seventeenth century, and has since grown to 
a colossal development, and has given enor- 
mous wealth to the proprietors of the lands 
on which the precious metals were discovered. 

To illustrate the mineral resources of the 
empire, the St. Petersburg School of Mines 
sends a large display of ores and of the 
precious minerals of Russia, and this will be 
found both interesting and instructive; al- 
most every specimen being plainly labeled. 
Those who hava given admiring attention to 
the beautiful articles of taste and luxury, cut 
from the precious stones of the Ural, should 
not omit to afford time for due notice to this 
fine exhibit of the materials for the artistic 
workmanship of Russia. I think we have 
specimens here of all the twelve stones which 
were to be the foundations of the mystical 
Jerusalem, jasper first, and last an amethyst. 
The specimens of jasper are the most varied 
and beautiful I have ever seen, recalling to 
memory the glowing description of the glory 
of the city of the Apocalypse: “Her light 
was like unto a stone most precious, even like 
@ jasper stone, clear as crystal.” 

The educational exhibits of the Russian 
ministry of war are of an interesting and 
suggestive character. They consist of illus- 
trations of mathematical science, from a 
board with a set of pegs for exercises to 
apparatus for demonstrating the theory of 
projections, and instruments for executing 
all kinds of geometrical drawing; of charts 
and atlases, of natural history, and natural 
specimens and artificial preparations for the 
study of human and comparative anatomy ; 


intended for hangings,” replies the patient 
rent. “ Well,” persists the little ques- 
tioner, troubled about the fitness of things, 
“should you like curtains of it in our par- 
lor.’ And he is right, such grandeur is only 
fit for the palace. The same might be said 
of those costly tables of malachite and lapis- 
lazuli, and of the fine vases and the richly- 
decorated mantel of the same material. 

As we linger among the precious things, a 
blithe little Russ, who has all the vivacious 
sparkle of the French, accosts us, and an- 
swers all our questions in very intelligible 
English. “How very well you speak our 
language,” remarks my friend. Pleased with 
the compliment, he replies, “I have been 
twenty-one days in Philadelphia, and I have 
take one lesson every morning, so that I now 
can speak, but not well. I know five lan- 
guages, English not the best.” 

Then he opens the great case of furs, and 
shows the white, silky thibet, the soft, dusky 
sable, and all the costly array of furry cover- 
ings which the wealthy Russian obtains from 
the bleak, sad plains of Siberia. Here is an 
interesting study for those who would exam- 
ine the valuable skins of the rarer animals, 
and the sprightly and obliging guardian of 
the furs can give any amount of information 
concerning them. 

A friendly-looking brown bear, of honora- 
ble dimensions, on the left of the case, holds 
out, invitingly, his arms full of seal skins, 
dressed ready for use. These, we are in- 
formed, are prepared in Russia, and are 
softer and more durable chan those dyed in 
England. “I have eaten the beef of dis 
bear,” says our friend, “ it is very good—not 
cheap.” At the other end of the case we 
find a happy family of four little baby bears 
who seem to have been arrested in the midst 
of their gambols, and made to set an exam- 
ple of joyous playfulness evermore, to the 
sombre and serious sons of men. The mother 
sits aloft on the summit of the case, and holds 
out temptingly a rug of spotted fur. She is 
a beautiful silky creature, and has the gen- 
eral look of grotesque good humor I have 
noticed in others of her race. Hartwig 
states that the races which inhabit the north- 
ern wilds of Russia and Siberia have strange 
notions about this genial-looking savage, ac- 
counting it the most cunning and gifted of 
all created beings. Believing that the bear 
knows and hears all that is said about him 
they take care never to speak of him disre- 
spectfully. It seems strange that the crea- 
ture so highly esteemed should be slain for 
his fur and his flesh, but poverty is very ex- 
acting in her demands, and the temptation is 
too great. Hartwig thus describes the return 
of the heroes of the bearhunt. ‘‘ According 
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botanic charts, pictures and models, and 
apparatus for the collection and preservation 
of specimens; maps showing the political 
and physical features of different lands, but 
of Russia particularly, ethnographic pic- 
tures, maps and models, showing, among 
many other particulars, the national charac- 
teristics and costumes of the various races 
which inhabit the Russian realm ; apparatus 
for the instruction of the blind ; atlases, pic- 
tures and books of political history, appar- 
atus for teaching the facts of physical sci- 
ence, and various devices for instruction in 
drawing, writing, singing and instrumental 
music. 

A little pamphlet, gratuitously distributed, 
announces that “up to 1870 there were 
scarcely any Russian workshops of school 
apparatus in existence, and the demand for 
the latter was chiefly supplied by foreign 
articles.” School apparatus was, in conse- 
quence, very expensive, so as to place it out 
of the reach of the institutioos of which the 
needs were the greatest. But energetic meas- 
ures then adopted, enabled Russia, in 1872, 
at the Polytechnic Exhibition, in Moscow, 
to show that her schools were completely 
released from the necessity of purchasing 
foreign apparatus for preliminary instruction, 
and that the cost of articles of Russian 
manufacture is 63 per cent. less than that of 
foreign goods answering the same purpose. 

We are also told of a system of readings 
for the people, which was commenced in 
1872. These readings were designed to unite 
useful information with entertainment, and 
were combined with dissolving views, sing- 
ing, music, experiments, etc., in order that 
the impression upon the eye may assist that 
received by the ear. It is stated that during 
the years 1872, 73, 74 and ’75 about 215,- 
000 persons attended these readings. It is 
interesting to note that the readings were not 
expected to answer any very valuabie pur- 
pose in the education of the people, since 
education is only to be acquired by persever- 
ing, independent labor, but they aimed 
especially to awaken a desire for self-im- 
provement—ever the first step in rational 
progress. 

These are happy omens, glad prophesies of 
a new dawning for the great empire of the 
Russ. Knowledge is one of the roots of lib- 
erty at least, and when we see an absolute 
ruler anxiously fostering such a growth in 
his domain, faith in the triumph and estab- 
lishment of the “‘ overpowering Good ” grows 
strong: 

‘¢ And down the happy future runs a flood 
Uf prophesying light: 
It shows an earth no longer stained with blood— 
Blossom and fruit where now we see the bud 
Of Brotherhood and Right.” S. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS. 


It is fair to presume that every reader of 
the Intelligencer is fully apprised of the recent 
terrible encounter of the United States troops 
with the Indians, and the disastrous results, 

With the public at large the too genera] 
feeling on all such occasions is “extermina. 
tion !” “extermination /” and this doctrine ig 
upheld as the only available remedy. The 
right of self-defense, and of protection in the 
lawful possession of property which is their 
own, so cheerfully awarded by this same pub- 
lic to every other class, is denied them; and 
their advocates are, by comparison with the 
mass, but few in number. 

With the prevalence of these ideas in the 
community at large, it is cheering, however, 
to find that there are some of our editors, not 
afraid to proclaim the truth of the matter, in 
strong language; and it is with a desire to 
record our warm appreciation of the manly 
course pursued by the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin that we offer for republication the 
following extract from aj recent number of 
that paper. It is by no means an isolated 
expression of opinion ; others of like charac- 
ter have frequently appeared, and the same 
spirit of justice pervades all their leaders re- 
ferring to the “red man :” 

“It may be the shabby sentimentalism of 
professional philanthropy,as one of the papers 
puts it, to talk at this time about the Indians 
being in the right and the government being 
in the wrong, but it is the eternal truth, 
nevertheless, and we do not perceive that 
anything can be gained by attempting to hide 
it. Ifthe Black Hills had never been invaded 
by our soldiers and by gold seekers, this war 
would never have begun. The treaty which 
was violated by that incursion is in existence 
yet. It guarantees that the Black Hills 
region shall be kept for Indian uses exclu- 
sively. If it was a foolish treaty it should 
have been repealed. Instead, it was wanton- 
ly violated, and when the Sioux complained, 
they were told that they could either accept 
a paltry sum for their rights or surrender 
them without any compensation. Then they 
began to fight, just as any body of white men 
would have done under similar conditions. 
They slew General Custer because he was 
trying to slay them. If they had been treat- 
ed fairly from the beginning, there would 
have been no trouble of any kind. We are 
sentimental enough to believe that if a gov- 
ernment like ours makes a bargain with an 
Indian it should stick to it, just as it would 
in the case of a white man. Honor and fair 
play are the same, no matter whether 
the parties to a contract are black, red or 
yellow ; and perfidy toward an Indian is as 
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i 
‘nfamous as it is toward a civilized human | The guidance of the Hand that e’er has led 
ae If there is any sham sentiment afloat In ways I knew not, but with mercies spread. 
just now, it has taken the shape of justifica- When I am called to die, 
tion of this unholy war upon the old familiar | To yield my spirit to his sacred keeping, 
theory that ‘the remorseless march of advanc- | To rest my oa io ae sleeping, 
° iwili ; ’ i ain wou no elle 
ing civilization must = pr — ae My trust in him who doeth all things well, 
ward. In our opinion, the civilization which | Whose will alone my every wish should quell. 
can only advance by fraud and oppression is 
of a kind that ought to go backward about as 
fast as the Indian has done.” 

However much the above may savor of the 
spirit of war, we must reped&t that the expres- 
sion of sentiment is a manly and noble one. 


















If gentle be the call, 
If faint and feeble be the distant warning, 
Like dimmest daystreak of the early morning 
Tipping the pine tree tall, 
And brighter growing till the red east shines 
With fullest glory on the glowing pines— 


How grateful should I feel! 
That I might still behold my loved ones longer, 
Might tarry till my timid faith grew stronger, 
Might linger to reveal 
The loves that buoyant life can ne’er unveil— 
Like odors evening only can exhale. 


If sudden be the stroke, 

If all unheralded his solemn coming, 

Like flash, fast followed by the thunder’s booming 
That scathes the skyward oak, 

While pale with fear we hold our bated breath, 

In awe of the swift messenger of death— 


How blessed the favored lot! 
A lot to few departing spirits given, 
Painless to pass from earth and sin to heaven. 
Oh! surely it were not 
Departure we should dread, at once to rise 
On whirlwind pinions to the opening skies. 


Philadelphia, Seventh Month, 1876. 





THE EFFECTS OF HURRY. 


To the thoughtful the moral consequences 
of tension and hurry are very saddening ; 
to the physician, their physical results are a 
matter of profound concern, for their grave 
evils come under his daily observation. No 
evolutions of force can take place with undue 
rapidity without damage to the machine in 
which the transformation is effected. Ex- 
press railway stock has a much shorter term 
ef use than that reserved for slower traffic. 
The law is universal that intensity and dura- 
tion of action are inversely proportional. 
It is therefore no matter of surprise to find 
the human nervous system is no exception to 
the law. The higher salubrity of rural over 
urban life is not entirely a matter of fresh 
air and exercise. Rural life involves leisure 
and pause in work, which are very essential 
to the maintenance of the nervous system in 
a state of true nutrition. Unremitting 
spasm soon ceases altogether. The high ten- 
sion of life produces weakness at the very 
place where strength is most needed. The 


So I repose my trust; 
And whether speedy messenger obeying, 
Or waiting patiently my Lord’s delaying 
To summon me to rest, 
On his dear love my willing trust would dwell ; 
He knoweth best—he doeth all things well. 








REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SIXTH MONTH. 























damage done to health of the most valuable ht 1876 
part of the community, the best trained|,. , . ae. 
. 4 Rain during some portion of the 24 
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MEAN TEMPERATURES, 





the 6th month for the past 87 years... 
Highest mean of temperature during; 
that entire period, 1870 ........sesee. 
Lowest mean of temperature during 


Average of the mean temperatures of - 





that entire period, 1816.......... «+. eee 64.00 
ar ere emcee a oe ereaieenenemea 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. | 1875 | 1876 
| Inches. | Inches. 

First month, per Pennsylvania Hos- 
Pital ......cerececccecsscersecsesccessesesees 2.36 2.02 





Second month, per Pennsylvania Hos-| 
Pital .......ccccccccccerecccessesscseseseeees 2.84 2.68 
Third month, per Pennsylvania Hos-| 
Pital ......ccccccccsscececsecescesesssecscees 3.43! 5.60 
Fourth month, per Pennsylvania Hos-| 
SIE sseiphseeinenasniesiuitalstanninentiiagninn | 1.36| 1.98 
Fifta month, per Pennsylvania Hos-| 
SAID sciieinasasnitibie piddaesiapitinansbenaiantin | 1.57| 5.18 
Sixth month, per Pennsylvania Hos-| 
Ol ainsiatiniepiitins. cansonenancieininiik | 5.25! 2.20 
Totals.........seccrssesessecees see seoess 16.81 | 19.66 


The first excessively warm day of the season was 
the 3d. The thermometer at 9, 12, 3, A. M., re- 
spectively, recording at 78, 86 and 91 degrees, fol- 
lowed the next day with several sprinkles in the 
morning, moderate showers in the afternoon and 
continued rains throughout the evening and night. 
It is seldom we have as equable a temperature for 
g0 many successive days as occurred from the 5th 
to the 24th, both inclusive, 80 being the highest 
point reached at 9 o’clock, and that only once (on 
the 24th), and only once descending as low as 73 
degrees at that hour, but otherwise ranging from 
78 to 80; and at 3 o’clock from 81 to 84 degrees. 
On the 24th the mercury commenced leaving these 
figures, and at 9 o’clock had reached 80 degrees. 
That warm (if not hot) weather was the rule after 
that, cannot be donbted. Neither can it be ques- 
tioned but that we have had a warm month if we 
examine the figures. For instance, we find it about 
four degrees and three-quarters above the average 
for the past 87 years; also, that the only years dur- 
ing that long period when the mean temperature 


reached 76 degrees any Sixth month, are as follows: 
LTB. .csecces cee 76.00 degs. | 1870........+00 77.21 degs. 
1828.....cccce0e sa.00 © 1872.....0seeeee 76.28 
BSB 1 ..0cccscsese 77.00 ** The present 
1865.....cccceee jo40, JCAT..ccccceee 76.60 %* 


On referring to our notes of last year, we find de- 
cidedly cool weather recorded for many other sec- 
tions of our country as well as our own, viz.: On 
the 14th, frost in Newton, N. J., destroying Lima 
beans, pumpkins, cucumbers, corn, etc. Frost was 
also seen in many places in Pennsylvania, and on 
the same day in Orange: co., N. Y., Morristown, N. 
J., Binghampton, N. Y., Lowell, Manchester, N. H., 
etc., etc., too voluminous to fepeat. As late as the 
28th, frost was also chronicled in “‘ the West,” with 
a field of ice 30 miles in extent, then existing on 
Lake Huron. Other items might be instanced, but 
enough has been given to mark the contrast between 
the two years. J. M, Extis. 

Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th, 1876 








NOTICES. 


The Western First-day School Union will meet at 
London Grove, on Seventh day, the 5th of Eighth 
mo., at 10 o’clock A.M. A pleasant and instruc- 
tive meeting is anticipated. The children are ex- 


pected in large numbers, and with care in the 





selection of instructive concert exercises, as well ag 
to endeavor to get those to take part whose Voices 
can be distinctly heard over the house, the timg 
allotted to the children will be the more profitable 
to all. 

Many have felt that the time of these Uniog 
Meetings has been too short, and that the hour foy 
adjournment arrives before we are ready for it. To 
remedy this difficulty Friends are earnestly desired 
to meet promptly at the hour proposed, and while 
it is well to bring our baskets supplied with re. 
freshments, we should remember, in packing them, 
that it is refreshment only, not feasting that is 
needed, and if we are careful to avoid the latter, 
but little time will be needed at dinner, and thug 
some time gained for spiritual refreshment, which 
is the great object of the meeting. 

Tuos. F. Seat. 





_ QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Western, at London Grove, Pa., Seventh mo. 25th. 
Caln, at East Caln, Pa., Seventh mo. 27th. ‘ 

Westbury, at Westbury, N. Y., Seventh mo. 27th 


Vv 





FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1877. 


Friends are desired to forward to 706 Arch s‘reet, 
immediately, any changes in times and plages of 
holding Friends’ Meetings, so that the almande can 
be issued at an early date. Also correspondents or 


clerks with their address. s 


LS TN TT eT 2 aE 


ITEMS. b 


Tue State of Colorado has adopted her Constit» 
tion. She is therefore ready for admission i ~ 
Union as the thirty-eighth State, the Pres. .is 
proclamation being the only act necessary to rom- 


plete the admission. ‘ 


Wyomine promises to supply all the soda~do be 
used hereafter in this country. We are now de- 
pendent upon England for the article. Carbon 
county, Wyoming, has a deposit 400 acres in extent 
and of unknown depth. It is a carbonate of soda, 
containing a small quantity of common salt and 
sulphate of common soda. The field is to be de- 
veloped. to. 


Tue Prohibition Convention of Massachuset*s met 
yesterday in Boston, aboul 200 persons, including 
Wendell Phillips, being present. Hon. John Baker 
was unanimously nominated for Governors Reso- 
lutions wera adopted declaring “all othe , issues 
utterly trivial in comparison with the momentous 
one of the attitude of the Commonwealth towards 
the dram shops!” also asserting that ‘‘ 9,000 inde- 
pendent votes last year startled the politician— 
19,000 this year will reverse the policy of the State.’’ 


Tue Geographical Society of Amsterdam, has 
lately initiated a project for exploration in Sumatra, 
many portions of which are entirely unknown. . It 
is to the section known as Djambi that the efforts 
of the Seciety are to be directed. This is traversed 
by a river, which, if navigable, will be of great im- 
portance in connection with geographical enter- 
prises. The only visit by any European to the re- 
gion of Djambi was in,1869, when Van Ophnyten 
ascended the river for a short distance, but was 
obliged to return, bringing favorable reports of the 
pacific nature of the inhabitants and the fertility of 
the country. A zoologist, and probably a botanist, 
will accompany the party, as well as an able geo- 
grapher, and a linguist who shall study the lan- 
guage of the tribes.— Harper's Weekly. 
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TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Truk 
Sivaps, Pock«t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 


ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 
livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


(i 
We are now receiving a full supply of 
fresh-mined 


LEHICH COAL, 


WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL IN 
EXCLUSIVELY, 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


, fAmerican Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
YARDS, {ais Swanson Street, above Queen. 


JOHY 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. OHAPMAN 
““ERYTHING Seeds, implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
_ New Ca:alogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


, stamp. 
FARM, = <o8:. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Ph tographing in allits branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


A. K. PARRY, 
Ne. G12 Spring Garden Street. 


Sum. Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. Grenadine 
and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street, 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadine, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 





FOR THE 














LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


MARKOE HOUSE?’ ciesiott 


Sts., Phila. Family Hotel. No Bar. $2.50 to $3.00 
per day. European Hotel, Bjeventh and Chestnut. 
$1.00 to $2.00 per day. H. M. BEIDLER, Proprietor. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution hasa beautiful location near Coa- 
tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commenccs 9th 
mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 
The Englich Branches, Languages, Sciences, ete.. 
are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 
per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, address 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 


Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


BARCLAY J. SMITE, 
INSURAN CEH 


(FPIRE.) 


334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. 


MINERAL SPRING FARM, 


Home Comforts.—First-Class Summer Board. 
Boating, Fishing, Bowling Alleys, 


Piano, Patent Swings. 


HORSES AND CARRIACES TO HIRE. 
3 to 10 Minutes from Boats or Cars 


Address : JARED HELLINGS, Bristol, Pa 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inourrigs BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 








\V* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Githwauaaass 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 


made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS Ne. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Frrnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 






FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





ANTED.— A TEACHER FOR FRIENDS 
Purchase Preparative Meeting School, at 
Purchase, West Chester County, New York, one 
having experience and ability to teach a first-class 
day school. 
Applicants will be expected to furnish good re- 
commendations For further information, apply to 
WILLIAM C. FIELD, 

Port Chester, West Chester Co., New York. 

One of the School Trustees. 


ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL FOR A FRIENDS’ 
School of high grade in one of our large 
cities—a member of the Society preferred. 
Highest qualifications necessary, aud full references 
required. Address T.M. Cure Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, 706 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A POSITION FOR MYSELF AND 

sister, together, as Housekeeper, or some 

capacity of trust. Reference given and required. 
Address: K. H. ALLEN, 


Campbell St., Rahway, N. J. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, MEMBER OF 

the Society of Friends’ desires a situation 

as Teacher in Friends’ School. Teachesthe English 

Branches. Has taught a first grade public school 
two years. Goed references given. Address, 


JOS. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 
841 Callowhill St., Phila. 





TANTED.— A FEMALE TEACHER FOR 

Friends’ School, Byberry. Recommenda- 

tions as to ability in teahing and government re- 

quired. Applications will close 8th mo. 7th. Salary 
$40 per mo. School will open 9th mo. 4th. 


Address, A. A. TOMLINSON, Sec., 
Byberry, P. O., Pa. 


OARD IN FRIKNDS’ FAMILY FOR VISITORS 
or Exhibitors at Centenniai, at $2.00 per day. 
Apply R. B. COMLY, 113 Friedlander St., Phila. 





OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 


L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 





SPRUCE STREET, PLEASANT ROOMS 
110 with good Board, Transient or Perma. 
Lele. 


EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 
baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 
month 10th. Terms moderate. 
N. D. ROBERTS. 


F THE FRIEND WHO EXCHANGED A BOUND 
Thibet shawl for one nearly new, at Wm. P. 
Sharpless, Yearly Meeting week, will! return it to 
Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, she will 
receive her own and the thanks of 
RHUDA O. LAMB. 


IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY MEN- 

tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for January, 

as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, and all affec. 

tions of tLe throat and Jungs—those of public speakers, 
and gives several cases of cure. 














NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1019 Chestnot Street. 


SPs. - 
LREMONT HOVSE, 
COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRGINIA AVE's 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Having rented the above house, it wlll be opened fo- 
reception of guests on the Ist of 5th month (May), inc 


By close application to business and attention to the com. 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 
EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
P. O. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N, 3, 


Spain es teceieienceenieneniatniiarndil 
Pleasant and Proftable Employment. 


“ Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !” “What 
are they worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of th 





who see the large, elegant new chromos produced b the 


European and American Chromo Publishing Co. Ey 

one will wantthem, It requires no talking to sell the pie- 
tures, they speak for themselves. Convassers, agents, and 
ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 
best — ever afforded to make money. For full par. 
ticulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 


i. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
eee 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 


Tee- Cream Freezer 


TINGLEY'S PATENT) 

For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 
— or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy and ection of its work is entirely un- 
equaled. The closed head willsave ice enough in one season 
to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 
freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invi 
when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see u 
or send for descriptive circular and price-list. Very libe 
arrangements made with the trade. The machines can also 
be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 
Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column letter O, No. 10. , 

C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 506 Commerce 8t., Phila, 


CARPETINGS. 


' ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE; 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St.. Philada. 


TAILORING. 


GCUousTAVUS GoxruZhB, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 


ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit: Terms 
reasonable. 








C. W. SLAGLE & CO., | 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
s 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Souter consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 


kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances ~ > 


made on shipments. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

Ss. BB. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, 

















